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plains of the Punjab and Northern India little is left of the archi-
tectural efforts of generations except a few monuments in forgotten
corners which the ruthless hands of the invading hordes did not
reach. In many places the archaeologist has had to dig out the
story of the buried remains.

In the whole of North India, particularly in North-West India,
one great destructive element is the presence of saltpetre in the soil.
This makes its appearance on the surface after the evaporation of
moisture, attacking the composition of the bricks and aiding their
rapid disintegration. In Mohenjo-Daro, the wonderful prehistoric
city of Sind, the buildings unearthed in some parts of the main
mound, though in excellent condition when disclosed, were covered
with white efflorescence within a week and may be crumbling away
within a month and utterly in ruins after a year or two. Similar is
the case with the buildings at Harappa in the Punjab. Any
amount of surface treatment has been found unequal to the task
of resisting the inroads of this insidious enemy of brick construc-
tion, and the only resource left is to renew at intervals the affected
brick surfaces with bricks overburnt to a greenish tint, which seem
to withstand the effects of salt. The part played by sea-salts as
destructive agents in the case of monuments situated along the
coast is equally disastrous, and is well illustrated by the condition
of the shore temple at Mahabalipuram near Madras, the Black
Pagoda at Konarak in Orissa and the Elephanta and Jogesvari
caves near Bombay. During the last three years the Elephanta
caves with their world-famous sculptures have received a great deal
of attention; and besides extensive measures to prevent the percola-
tion of water, elaborate chemical treatment of the surface of the
sculptures has been found necessary.

In her swift-moving and ever-changing rivers, which are liable
to oscillate widely within their spacious beds, India has another